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reads them. He describes, in glowing language, the amazing 
results of mechanic ingenuity, and draws a most animating 
picture of their influence on the fortunes of the human family. 
The following paragraph struck us as extremely happy. 

" It is a cavilling spirit, that makes the luxury of life a sub- 
ject of complaint because its direct enjoyments are necessarily 
confined to limited numbers. Indirectly, they extend to all 
classes. They keep in circulation the vital air of the political 
system. Hardly will it do for our industrious yeomanry, who 
are covering the country with the Morus Multicaulis, until our 
silkworms shall out-number the produce of the celestial em- 
pire, to rail at the luxury of a silk dress, as an aristocratic 
distinction. Our splendid manufactories of silver are worse 
than useless, if it is a sin against democracy to use a silver 
fork. The coach-maker must change his trade, if the fair 
daughters of the country may not be indulged with a carriage. 
The saddlery, which is in such exquisite finish in the Hall of 
Exhibition, is something like the armour of treason against the 
republic, if we come to the conclusion, that it is for the benefit 
of the laboring classes, that every man who rides at all must go 
bare-back." — p. 20. 

The occasion was an excellent one for inculcating sound 
opinions ; and Mr. Austin has shown, that he felt the respon- 
sibility, which his position in the community imposed upon 
him, not to let it pass unimproved. His lively and vigor- 
ous eloquence was, perhaps, never better employed. 



Art. X. — Dramas, Discourses, and other Pieces, by James 
A. Hillhouse. 2 vols. 16mo. Boston : Charles C. 
Little and James Brown, pp. 296 and 247. 

These elegant volumes are the ripe production of a mind 
of high powers and high culture. They are composed of three 
Dramas, and two shorter poems, with three prose Discourses. 
Two of the dramas, and one of the shorter pieces, — that 
entitled " The Judgment," — were published separately, from 
thirteen to twenty years ago. They were received with great 
favor at the time, but, the editions being small, have been of 
late rare to be met with. The tragedy now added, it seems, 
was written earlier than either of the others, but has lain by 
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the author until now, and has recently received his thorough 
revision. The prose Discourses were pronounced on differ- 
ent occasions ; the first (which was also printed at the time) 
as long ago as 1826, and the last within three or four years. 

We in these United States, having no time to spare, are 
so in the habit of impromptu productions in literature, that it 
is almost as unexpected as it is delightful, to fall in with a 
publication concocted with the proper care for the public 
eye. Mr. Hillhouse, being a man of sense as well as genius, 
has done himself and his readers this justice. His rich and 
graceful pieces are the fruit of long meditation, and of plenty 
of the labor limce. We cannot pretend, that this elaboration 
has in all parts proved equally successful ; possibly, in some 
instances, — in the prose compositions, particularly, — it is 
too evident ; in other words, there should have been more of 
it ; it has not always been carried so far as to that highest attain- 
ment of art, which conceals art. But the reader of these vol- 
umes has the rare satisfaction of finding in them, as a pervading 
character, that fulness of thought, and curious felicity of ex- 
pression, which mere genius, working extempore, does not 
combine. We cannot but timidly flatter ourselves, that, one 
day or another, our American aspirants for literary honors 
will get more into the way of spending some time in sow- 
ing and rearing their laurels, preparatory to tuning their voices 
for the Harvest Home. A very few examples, at all like the 
recent one of Mr. Prescott's brilliant success, cannot fail of 
producing a decided effect of this kind ; and whoever, by 
showing what a mind of high endowments owes to itself, and 
what it may achieve, if it have but fair play, disposes our 
young scholars to be content to wait for applause till they 
have taken time to deserve it, has done a service to his coun- 
try worthy of all grateful commemoration. 

Besides the high finish of Mr. Hillhouse's writings, we 
find another peculiarity in them, as compared with most 
others which come in our way. While there are no 
oddities in his style, it has, in the best sense, a right to 
be called original. This is not the greatest of all merits 
in a writer ; we are far from naming it as such. Good 
thing as it is, the want of it may well be excused in con- 
sideration of other excellences. A writer may be origi- 
nal in his conceptions, and an imitator in his rhetoric ; and 
he may be the reverse of this ; and where the question is be- 
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tween new thoughts cast in an old mould, and old thoughts in 
a new one, give us, of course, the former. But still there is 
a great freshness and charm in a style, — provided always it 
be in other respects good, — which the reader perceives to 
be the writer's own, dictated by his own mind, formed upon 
no foreign model. And more than this, the writer who 
clothes his thoughts in the forms of expression in which those 
thoughts start into being within himself, who never stops to 
consider first how such and such a favorite author would have 
expressed them, nor even has ringing in his mind's ear a jin- 
gle of another's sentences, to which his own must be attuned, 
will be sure to express himself with altogether more nature, 
freedom, truth to his own conceptions, fulness, and force ; 
less artistically, as far as the ostentation of art is concerned, 
and more worthily as regards its effect. 

We do not mean to say merely, that affectation unavoidably 
leads to feebleness. The adoption by one writer of the style 
of another is not always affectation ; but infallibly it produces 
part of the same effect as if it were. It is altogether best, 
that the "thoughts" should "voluntary move harmonious 
numbers." Every reader's memory recalls instances of poets 
of the present time, at home and abroad, who have done great 
injustice to their own genius, in the attempt, whether appar- 
ent to themselves or not, to be something different from them- 
selves. What with Wordsworth, and Byron, and Shelley, 
and translations from the German, and the smaller fry of 
Hunts, and Hazlitts, and Tennisons, — and other writers, 
admired in different quarters either to or beyond the measure 
of their deserts, but in either case likely to lead their ad- 
mirers into a vicious mannerism, — we meet with altogether 
too much now-a-days, which is obviously said not at all as 
the author would have spontaneously said it. Of course, 
this takes place oftenest with young aspirants of more en- 
thusiasm than sense, who imagine themselves capable of writ- 
ing because they have learned to use some forms of expres- 
sion, associated in their minds with thoughts of some favorite 
author, that have given them pleasure. To say hath and doth 
instead of has and does, — which honest people, alike in prose 
and verse, used to say, in the last century, — would seem to 
be stock in trade enough for some adventurers in verse to set 
up with. Since the time of " Childe Harold " many and 
many a Spenserian stanza has had to be filled up with a 
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thought, which, under the old dispensation, would have been 
reckoned a scant pattern for a couplet. Under the leading 
of "Don Juan," there is a vast resurrection of poor jests long 
ago departed, to figure again in its cheaply-woven drapery. 
We are be-Beppoed and Prometheused to an exceeding de- 
gree, in the annuals and elsewhere, by pens which would never 
have been deluded into verse, but by having caught the easy 
knack of some new or revived turns of phrase. In cases of 
this sort, no harm is done except to misguided purchasers. 
But it so often happens, that much better men do themselves 
wrong by deserting themselves and trying to be another, that 
few things are more satisfactory than to fall in with a writer, 
who is at the same time familiar with good models, and steadi- 
ly true to his own invention and taste. 

This is what we mean when we speak of Mr. Hillhouse 
as original in point of style. He has no prominent peculiari- 
ties whatever, in this respect. He is as far as possible from 
presenting any new theory of composition. He deals in 
no innovations upon language, — in no uncommon forms 
of exhibition of thought. But he copies no one. He dis- 
guises no thoughts by dressing them in a borrowed garb. 
He writes from himself. To a large acquaintance with 
other authors he owes a knowledge and a command of the 
resources of the language which he employs ; but his lan- 
guage is the natural, and therefore faithful, index of his con- 
ceptions. It answers to them as perfectly as the external 
polish of a completely well-bred man to the grace and ele- 
gance of his mind. 

The dramas which compose the first of Mr. Hillhouse's 
volumes, are entirely dissimilar each from the others, as well 
in respect to the scene of action, as to their respective sources 
of interest ; " Percy's Masque " being a warlike story of feudal 
times, while the scene of " Hadad " is laid in Judea in the time 
of King David, and " Demetria " is a tragedy of private life in 
Italy. 

For a passage which shall simply exemplify the author's 
graceful and elegant manner, we need not look further than 
to the first scene of " Percy's Masque." The scene is Wark- 
worth Castle in Northumberland, which during the attainder 
of the Percys under Henry the Fifth, has passed into the 
possession of Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. The charac- 
ters are Elinor, his daughter, and Florence, her friend. 
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" A terrace, of the Castle, overlooking a lawn and woods. 
Elinor alone. Enter Florence. 

Flor. She stood, majestic, 'mid her waving woods, 
Like Dian musing on her hill of cedars, 
Or that famed Princess, whom the grey-eyed dawn 
Found lingering on the beach beneath proud Carthage, 
Pensive and pale, her sandals wet with sea-foam, 
And her dark tresses with the tears of night, 
Accusing Heaven, and looking lorn as thou dost ! 

El. Good morrow, cousin. 

Flor. Prithee, pretty maid, 
Why creep'st thou slily from my side, at dawn, 
Day after day, up to this lonely platform ? 

El. Look forth : let universal nature speak. 
See yonder, how the Cheviot summits glow ; 
What fiery colors deck the glistening wood ; 
How volumed, dense, and white, the river mist 
Winds down the gleaming vale ! 

Flor. Solve me, sweet coz, — 
What stirs thy pensive breast to deeper musing 
Than all the hues and melodies of nature ? 
Than moonlight walks on wild Northumbrian hills, 
Than hoarse waves booming to the ocean shore, 
Autumn's sear leaves, sad fields, and farewell song, 
Or converse with the starry spheres ? — Come, solve me. 

El. Pish ! leave such senseless rhapsody. 

Flor. A horn ! 
A simple, merry, huntsman's horn ! — How sweet, 
From this high terrace to o'erlook the courts, 
When, mustering there, the leaders of the chase 
Marshal their bands, caparison their steeds, 
Vault to their seats, halloo, and, dashing out, 

Make hill and greenwood, high and low, 
Shrill to the merry bugle O ! 

El. What mean'st thou, Florence ? 
Flor. 

His vest was green , 
His feather blue, 
His glance was keen, 
His arrow true, — 
And hill and greenwood, high and low, 
Shrilled to his merry bugle O ! 

El. In simpler words, — the friend who knows me best, 
To whom my thoughts, even from our childish years, 
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Have been transparent as the crystal waters, 
Believes me (else, why urge this tedious jest ?) 
Enamoured of a hind, my father's vassal ! 

Flor. O, spare me ! frown not on my harmless muse. 
I did but sport : forgive me, Elinor. 
Yet, would I knew what preys upon your cheek, 
Shrouds you in gloom, and locks me from your bosom. 
When Raby's towers from morn till midnight rang 
With dance, masque, pageant, minstrelsy, and song, 
Our lives seemed sweetest pastime. Not a lark 
Rose from her nest more gayly to the skies 
Than we from slumber ; joy was all our theme. 
Silence and melancholy now usurp — 

El. What need to search my heart ? Thou know'st it 
thine. 

Flor. Does Elinor unkindly cast me out 
From sympathy in sorrow, like a stranger ? 

El. Cease, Florence, cease ; I have not yet complained, 
Nor ever will, while bounteous Heaven showers down 
Blessings unnumbered on my worthless head. 
Complain ! By what prerogative am I 
The darling offspring of a noble house ? 
Born in this land of heroes ? Graced in all things ? 
Who gave those tender parents, and preserves ? 
Who stretched a canopy above my bed, 
And steeps my .eyelids in the dew of slumber, 

While many an one no worse than I No, no, 

If, spite of me, my thankless heart repine 
Because some fancied good swells not the store, 
Ne'er will I utter such rebellious murmurs. 

Flor. Seems it rebellion to thee, Elinor, 
To bathe the wounds which Providence inflicts 
In friendship's tears ? 

El. As for that youth — few words 
Will sum his story. Three months since, surprised 
By a wild night, while journeying near these walls, 
He begged a shelter. Voice, or face, or mien, — 
Fate willed it, — touched my sire, who questioned him. 
Fortune, he said, smiled fairly at his birth ; 
But fatal feuds, mischances long to tell, 
Robbed him of friends and substance while a child, 
And, ever since, his adverse fate had frowned. 
Cheered by kind looks and courtesy, he asked 
Among the hunting-train some humble post. 
Rare talents in the art so cherished here 
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Had won him rank and favor, ere his arm, 
Blessed be Heaven, preserved my life and honor. 

Flor. Thy life 

El. Have I not told thee ? Strange neglect ! — 
O, Florence, hear. — A balmy eventide 
Allured me, with a damsel, down the vale. 
Beguiled with talk, and roving heedless, night 
O'ertook us. Hurrying through the wood, just where 
That ancient ash o'erspreads the way, a band 
Of prowling Scots, moss-troopers from the wild, 
Rushed from a covert, captive seized us — 

Flor. Jesu ! 

El. Bound us upon their horses, and amain 
Spurred for the Border. Long our dangerous course 
O'er hills and moors, by lonely robber paths, 
We held in darkness, guided by the stars 
And fitful lustre of the northern light. 
At last, (the moon now broad above the fells,) 
Crossing a glen, they halted in a brook, 
Full in the beam, to counsel, and to breathe 
Their o'erspent steeds. Four huntsmen, 'midst the parle, 
Reined up beside us. Judge what trembling seized me, 
When on their coats my father's crest I saw ! 
Think — in that wild, untrodden solitude 
To find brave Arthur by my side ! Speech, breath 
Forsook me. Agnes shrieked. Then, Florence, then — 
But my brain reeled ; his desperate charge I saw not. 
I found myself upon the moonlight bank 
Sustained by Agnes ; felt upon my cheek 
The night-breeze freshened by the gushing rill 
Which Arthur from his basnet sprinkled o'er me. 
No hostile sound disturbed us ; tranquil, pale, 
And sweet all seemed, till on the runnel's brink, 
Close at my feet, I spied two grim marauders 
Mixing their life-blood with the bubbling stream. 
That night he gave me to my mother's arms ; 
And such a night ! — such agonies of joy 
I hope no more to see. — To this poor youth, 
Whose blood redeemed me, ingrate shall I prove ? 

Flor. Forbid it gratitude 

El. But if a lighter thought — remember, Florence, 
Mine is the stock of Lancaster, the blood 
Whose pure, proud current feeds the hearts of Princes. 

(Exit.) 

Flor. Four days ! — and not a whisper of this tale, — 
That should have flown to meet me on the way, 
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Leaped from her eyes, mixed with the welcome-kiss, 
And dwelt the favored theme upon her tongue ! 
Her mother's silence, too ! — ay, that ! — But why — 
What doth he here ? haunting about her steps, 
And practising upon her noble nature ? — 
Alas ! if Elinor, — the gentle, high-souled, — 
This claims my care, and nicest observation." 

Vol. i. pp. 227-231. 

The following passage, at the beginning of the second act, 
has the same finished and quiet beauty. It is a soliloquy of 
Arthur, who turns out in due time to be the son of Hotspur, 
and heir of Northumberland. He had been educated at the 
court of the Scottish regent, from which he had lately with- 
drawn clandestinely, in order to watch opportunities for the 
recovery of his ancestral honors and estates. 

"A high-wood walk in a park. The towers of the Castle seen 
over the trees. 

Enter Arthur. 
Jlr. Here let me pause, and breathe awhile, and wipe 
These servile drops from off my burning brow. 
Amidst these venerable trees, the air 
Seems hallowed by the breath of other times. — 
Companions of my Fathers ! ye have marked 
Their generations pass. Your giant arms 
Shadowed their youth, and proudly canopied 
Their silver hairs, when, ripe in years and glory, 
These walks they trod to meditate on Heaven. 
What warlike pageants have ye seen ! what trains 
Of captives, and what heaps of spoil ! what pomp, 
When the victorious Chief, war's tempest o'er, 
In Warkworth's bowers unbound his panoply ! 
What floods of splendor, bursts of jocund din, 
Startled the slumbering tenants of these shades, 
When night awoke the tumult of the feast, 
The song of damsels, and the sweet-toned lyre ! 
Then, princely Percy reigned amidst his halls, 
Champion, and Judge, and Father of the North. 
O, days of ancient grandeur ! are ye gone ? 
For ever gone ? Do these same scenes behold 
His offspring here the hireling of a foe ? 
O, that I knew my fate ! that I could read 
The destiny which Heaven has marked for me ! " 

— p. 236. 
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But we must not indulge ourselves in further extracts from 
this charming piece. Percy is discovered, and joined in the 
service of Earl Neville, by his friend Douglas, who has come 
in search of him, attended by two hundred vassals of his house, 
whom he has disposed where their services can be commanded 
when the time shall arrive. Percy informs him that, without be- 
traying himself, he has revived the interest of his clansmen in 
the family of their hereditary chief, and that they stand ready 
for a movement, whenever fortune shall favor. At this junc- 
ture the king, with a party of two hundred knights, arrives at 
the castle, and Percy accepts the omen, and collects and 
makes himself known to his friends. He proposes to Lord 
Westmoreland to entertain the king with a Masque, and thus 
obtains admission to the armoury of the castle. Thence he 
equips his confederates, and, after the evening banquet, is 
conducted with a party of them into the royal presence. He 
reveals himself, and reclaims his patrimony. The king, hav- 
ing already been led to entertain relenting thoughts, grants his 
suit, and adds the better favor of interesting himself to ob- 
tain for the young Earl the hand of the fair heiress of West- 
moreland. 

Our impressions, derived from the reading of " Percy's 
Masque" and "Hadad" on their first appearance, were 
in favor of the former, as the superior poem. We now 
are of a different mind ; nor are we induced to change 
it simply by the important improvements which " Hadad " 
has undergone, in the course of revision. The two 
works are, perhaps, equally graceful, but "Hadad" now 
strikes us as a composition of decidedly more power. Its 
fable, also, is more faultless, at the same time that it is 
much more bold. In the plot of " Percy's Masque," there are 
two weak points, which, though managed with as much ad- 
dress as the case admitted, cannot be so disauised as not to 
detract from the effect of the performance. The chivalrous 
hero is represented as introducing himself to his enemy's 
house by a fraud, and acting a treacherous part there, in the 
character of a menial ; and, notwithstanding the king's pro- 
testations to the contrary, his pardon of Percy, which brings 
about the catastrophe of the piece, is accorded too much un- 
der circumstances of coercion to be sufficiently consistent, 
poetically speaking, with manliness and royalty. In the 
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scheme of "Hadad," particularly since the improvements 
made in this last edition, in the manner of preparing the reader's 
mind for the announcement of the hero's real character, we see 
absolutely nothing to amend. We formerly gave a sketch of 
the story,* and will now content ourselves with a single ex- 
tract. It is the second scene of the first act. Hadad, son 
of the king of Damascus, has come to Jerusalem, as a hostage 
for his father. He is secretly slain by robbers, and the fallen 
spirit Asmodai has taken possession of his body, and person- 
ates him at the court of David. 

" The King's private apartment. King David alone. Enter 

Nathan. 

Nathan. God save the Anointed ! 

King David. Seer, we would thy counsel. 
Damascus asks a consort for his heir, 
Our hostage, here, and names the flower of Israel, 
Absalom's daughter. What shall we reply ? 

Nath. Should Israel graft upon a heathen stock ? 

K. Dav. But 'tis a noble youth, and near of kin ; 
And sure the gentle maiden favors him, 
For Absalom himself preferred the suit, 
Who lives in Tamar. 

Nath. Hearken not, O King. 

K. Dav. But if the youth conform to Moses, sure, 
His blood and fortunes may aspire so high. 
What nobler line than Hadad's, or what throne 
Of older splendor than Damascus'? 

Nath. Old, and idolatrous. 

K. Dav. Her idols fall 
If she be linked with us, and Israel's crown 
Secures a warlike power as her ally. 

Nath. Rather betroth her to the poorest hind 
That toils in Judah. 

K. Dav. Prophet of the Lord, 
Seest thou aught more in him than we discern, — 
A young prince modelled in the rarest mould 
Of rnind and features ? — Ne'er have I beheld, 
Save my son Absalom's, a goodlier form, 
Or mind of brighter lustre. 

Nath. I have felt 
Strange agitations in his presence, — throes, 
And horrid workings, — like the inward strife 
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After dark visions, — when the spectral forms 
That lodge and haunt there, turmoil all my soul. — 
Some mystery — some strange antipathy 
Torments me with abhorrence and distrust. — 
Let not his beauty or his tongue entice thee : 
He hath an eye bright as the morning star, 
But pride, and fiendlike cunning, glance from it, 
And sin is couched in his lascivious smile. 

K. Dav. If intimations visit thee from Heaven, 
We owe obedience, else, as man to man, 
We speak. — His daughter's welfare I would leave 
To Absalom. He hath a mind mature, 
Is politic to judge, and loves the maid 
Even to her rich deservings. They best know 
Their Syrian kinsman, long beneath their roof. 

JYath. Hath she escaped Syria's foul rites, to yield, 
Even in the precincts of the sanctuary, 
To an uncircumcised, the heart where faith 
Glowed like the burning censer ! — O, beware 
Of crafty policy ! It wears a face 
Too like ambition. Geshur cleaves to him, — 
League but Damascus — with his power in Israel — 
And Absalom may bend his father's bow. 

K. Dav. Wrong not my son. 

JYath. I would not ; but I fear 
The sin of Lucifer hath snared his heart ! — 
Say why such state attends him ? — why he rides 
In a proud chariot drawn by fiery steeds, 
While Israel's monarch sits upon a mule ? — 
Why dazzling guards surround him ? — Why he still 
Stands in the gates saluting all who pass, 
And greeting in the streets the common people, 
As they were brothers ? True humility — 

K. Dav. You misinterpret venial things — 

JYath. He doth insult the throne, and take from age, 
And royalty, their reverence. 

K. Dav. You love him not, and ever strained his faults. 

JYath. Why are the Chiefs and Princes of the Tribes, 
Who come to solemnize our holy feasts, 
Caressed about his table till they deem 
The crown upon his brows ? — Your chiefest men, 
Ancients, and reverend Judges, flock to hear 
His Syrian Parasite sweeten their cups 
With honeyed flattery, and golden hopes, 
And promises of days when Absalom 

vol. L. — no 106. 31 
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Shall make the desert blossom, and the rock 
Drop as the vine and olive. 
K. Dav. Days like these 
Were welcome, Seer. 

JVath. You know not what you utter ; — 
Woe to the hour of his anointing! — King ! 
A dreadful vintage shall be trod that day, 
With purple garments ! — Lo ! the noise of arms, 
Chariots, and horsemen, and the shout of Nations, 
Are in my ears ! — the wail of Zion ! — Hark ! 
A cry, a cry, comes from her royal towers, 
Of bitter anguish, like a Monarch's voice ! 
My Son ! my People ! Woe, alas ! 

K. Dav. Say on, — 
Heaven's will is ours. 

Nath. 'T is gone 

It passed me, like a cloud of blood, with sounds 
Confused, like battle, 

K. Dav. {after a pause.) Nought from thy hallowed lips 
Falls unrespected. He who changed yon crook 
For Israel's sceptre, may refuse, or grant, 
The same to Absalom. His will be done ! — 
But, Man of God, I harbour no distrust. 
Familiar with the pomp of older kingdoms, 
My son but antedates the day of Israel. 
He, ever, loved the ornaments of life, 
Arms and the glistering face of war, and bore 
Himself, from his most tender years, like one 
Conscious of nobleness, born to sustain 
A kingdom's burden. 

JVath. Son of Jesse, 

K. Dav. What ! hath he not, since fourteen summers old, 
Served with me in the field, slept in my tent, 
Hungered, and suffered, watched, and toiled with me ; 
Shed his young blood by veteran captains' sides, 
And wielded those bright weapons you dispraise 
Beneath mine eyes, in dire and mutual hazards, 
Like a true son and soldier ? 

Nath. Son of Jesse, 

K. Dav. (waving his hand) 
'T is near the hour of sacrifice. 
We '11 pause ere we decide the Syrian's suit. 

JVath. (making obeisance.) 
Dwell, ever, in the hollow of His hand ! 

(Exit Nathan. King David retires into his closet.) " 

— pp. 10 - 108. 
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Of the remaining piece in the first volume, the writer says ; 

" If the artless structure of ' Demetria,' now for the first time 
published, disappoint, the author takes refuge under the 
plea, that it was an early work, the earliest written of the three. 
If, on the other hand, it be objected to him, that it is, in some 
respects, more deeply wrought than either of the others, and 
they argue no improvement, he rejoins, that it is the last fin- 
ished." 

This beautiful poem is certainly not the less effective on 
account of the perfect simplicity of its plot ; nor, on the other 
hand, has any of the ample time, which has been given to 
a minute finish of the details, been lost. It is a story of love 
crossed by jealousy, and is wrought up to that painful degree 
of interest, which is only within the power of genius and 
study united. The lovers are thus introduced in the first 
scene. Cosmo has just returned from the wars. Nothing 
can be more exquisite than the manner in which the passion- 
ate character of the interview is subdued by the memory of 
the departed mother of Demetria. 

" Jin apartment communicating with the garden ; glass doors 
thrown open in the moonlight : Cosmo and Demetria. 

Cosmo. Now, as thou sit'st, absorbed and motionless, 
Checkered with silvery gleams and quivering shadows, 
Thou look'st some pale, fair statue garlanded, 
Some Nymph, or Muse, such as the old Greek herdsmen, 
Imagined haunting round their wood-girt temples ! 
Or, if a nun-like fancy please thee better, 
One of the choir, (as holy legends have it,) 
Heard tuning their clear strings and glancing viols 
In the blue depths of such a night as this ! — 
Nor word ? nor smile ? — I '11 improvise no more. — 
Sure, never goddess lovelier, or more mute, 
Drew homage to her pedestal. 

Demetria. O, Cosmo, 
This is a sacred anniversary, 
An ever-hallowed season, when my heart 
Is busy with the past ; and thy return 
But freshens sad remembrance. 

Cos. Think me not 
Incapable of sympathy. — Thou know'st 
How dear I loved her. — But to be, once more, 
At Belvidere turns me to a prattler. 

Bern. Hither we came, that last sad night, to breathe 
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The freshness. There she sat. — I see, still see 

The pale light on her cheek, and in her eyes 

The fatal brightness ! O, could I recount 

Her thoughts — anticipations — retrospects ! — 

The treasury of past years, our happy years, 

Was opened, — when no parting e'er was thought on ; — 

When thou wert here, and dwelt as one of us. 

Remind him (so she said) of my fond love, 

And bid him be a brother to my orphans. 

Cos. (snatching her hand.) Then hear, Demetria 

Dem. Not on this vigil, — 
T is hers, — 't is consecrated solemnly, — 
And images of grief are up before me. 
I joy that thou art here, at last ; yet O ! 
What a drear interval ! — While she remained, 
Sweet sympathy was left ; but when she parted, 
My broken heart went with her to the tomb. 
For, Cosmo, I despaired, — ever to meet thee, 
So lengthened and so dismal seemed the time. — 

Cos. But now, my gentle one, the dark dream 's o'er; 
We wake, we wake, to blissful certainty. 
Dwell, now, on brighter days, — on the fair future, — 
And deem the sainted parent we adore 
Looks down with blessings and approval. 

Dem. Ah ! 
She promised, — sometimes to be near me, — oft 
To hover round me, — if such favor might be. 

(A lively measure strikes tip beyond the garden 
wall.) 

Cos. Savoyards ! O ! the jocund strain 

Chimes here ; but o'er the wild Hungarian hills, 

When years divided me from Italy, 

Beshrew the rogues ! they minted from me tears 

As fast as florins. — Merry vagabonds ! — 

Come, — shall we list their lays ? — or whither wilt thou ? — 

Come forth a while ; for like familiar faces 

The slopes and shadows of the garden look ; — 

Heavenly, to me, after my weary exile ! 

How oft, by night, by day, has this dear scene 

Stood in my fancy visible as now ! — 

Let us revisit the old myrtle walk : — 

Rememberest thou our last hour there? — Come, come, 

We sin against the heavens to be in doors. 

( They pass into the garden.) " — pp. 7- 9. 

The next scene is between Olivia, an elder sister of Deme- 
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tria, and Jacquelina, her attendant, the villain (if that word be 
feminine) of the piece. Olivia cherishes a desperate love for 
Cosmo. Jacquelina had been dismissed from Demetria's ser- 
vice, and partly from revenge and an essential devilishness of 
disposition, and partly with a view to such rewards of treach- 
ery as she sees the means of gaining, she encourages Olivia to 
contrive obstacles in the course of that true love, which was 
never yet known to run smooth. The art, with which Jac- 
quelina, marking the chafed mood of her mistress, Works upon 
her envy of Demetria, and her love for Cosmo, is conceived 
in the highest style of dramatic talent. The vulgar, and, at 
the same time, adroit, determined, and unscrupulous, char- 
acter of the confidant is admirably brought out on her first 
appearance. She tempts Olivia to a plot against her sister's 
life, by telling her a story of a Venetian lady, who, under 
similar circumstances, had made away with her rival, by shut- 
ting her in a chest with a spring lock, like that which is the 
subject of one of the poems in Rogers's " Italy " ; but, finding 
this scheme too bold to be well received, she follows it up 
with another suggestion, to which Olivia assents, — that Bar- 
badeca, a rejected lover of Demetria, who had, at the same 
time, a grudge against Cosmo on account of some other of- 
fence, shall be used in such way as Jacquelina may devise, to 
bring about a misunderstanding between Cosmo and his mis- 
tress. And so, with the end of the first act, the woof of mis- 
chief is spread. 

At the beginning of the second act, Barbadeca, who, for 
obvious reasons of his own, had been easily won to be an ac- 
complice in the plot, furnishes Jacquelina with the envelope, 
addressed to him in the handwriting of Demetria, which had 
conveyed her rejection of his suit. In this, Jacquelina en- 
closes a letter of her former mistress, of which she had pos- 
sessed herself, " one of her scores of tender notes to Cosmo, 
seen only by herself ; " and, placing herself in Cosmo's way, 
in a manner to excite his curiosity, is prevailed upon, with 
much show of reluctance, to surrender the letter to his exam- 
ination, and to add explanations of her own. His generous, 
but too credulous, nature is at once imposed upon, — if the 
reader thinks too easily, yet not more easily, perhaps, than 
Othello's before him, — and he gives himself up to the misery 
of thinking his mistress faithless. We cannot say, that this 
scene is entirely to our taste. We cannot get entirely rid of 
the idea, that so great a ruin is somewhat too cheaply wrought. 
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But there are parts, of simple and high-wrought beauty ; as 
the following. 

" Cos. Heaven knows, — Heaven, only, e'er can know, 
How long, how fondly, I have clung to thee ! — 
And thou hast been to me an angel, — ever 
Infusing nectar in my bitter cup. 
When hope withdrew, and left no gleam along 
The sad horizon, thou hadst power to light 
Life's melancholy vista ! Morning oped, 
And evening fell, sweeter because a day, 
A night, had flown to reunite us ! Thanks — 
Thanks — many a mountain watch-fire in the Bannat, 
Thy image gladdened past Armida's gardens ! — 
I would have died for thee ! — All, all is cancelled ! — 
Now, though I knew her gulled by foulest practice, 
Though I could prove it, and, by proving it, 
Make her mine own again, I would not turn 
Thus — to reclaim her. " — p. 30. 

The act concludes with Jacquelina's account to her mis- 
tress, of the manner in which her undertaking had sped, and 
their conference concerning plans for further action. 

In the first scene of the third act, Cosmo, unmanned and 
desperate from wounded pride and affection, is told by Jac- 
quelina of the love secretly and hopelessly cherished for him 
by Olivia, and is prevailed upon, by soliciting the hand of 
his "poor partner in misfortune," to show himself indifferent 
to the perfidy which has stung him. In the next scene, Jac- 
quelina arranges, with Barbadeca, a plan for the forcible seiz- 
ure and abduction of Demetria, and obtains from him the 
promise of a " snug house on the Ombrone," on which she 
had set her heart as a reward, if their plans should prosper. 
The act closes with an interview, admirably managed, be- 
tween Cosmo and the Count Amerigo, father of Demetria, in 
which the former solicits and obtains the Count's consent to 
his marriage with her sister. 

The beginning of the fourth act , represents Demetria, 
tortured by her lover's coldness, as musing on her strangely 
altered prospects, in the pavilion, which had been of old the 
scene of their happy interviews. 

" The pavilion beside the Arno: — a table, lute, and drawing im- 
plements: — Demetkia sealed near a window opening to the 
evening sky. 
Dem. I feared some evil chance. — O ! Cosmo, Cosmo ! 
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Have I deserved such bitter punishment ? — 

If thou hast ceased to love, methinks, at least, 

Thou mightst have broke the heavy truth more gently ! 

Such looks ! such coldness ! O, they chill to death. 

Knowing the child I am in my affections, 

Thou shouldst have weaned me tenderly. It had been 

A generous tribute paid a wretch whose peace 

Is gone for ever. What can I have done ? — 

Sure, he 's not angered that I listed not 

His suit, while tears (renewed at sight of him) 

Streamed for a buried mother. — 'T were not like him : — 

It cannot be. (Pauses.) O, time ! — a change indeed ! — 

The night before he left us, here we sat ; 

Yon trees, the sky, the yellow-gleaming hills, 

Thus beautiful ! Then, when I weeping wished 

To ope the volume of futurity, 

How he consoled me ! How he spoke, the while, 

Of fading friendships, of forgotten love, 

And when I warned him how new scenes, new hopes, 

The intoxicating world, renown, and grandeur, 

Might banish from his heart the faithful friends 

And simple joys he loved at Belvidere, 

Ah ! what a look he gave me ! All forgotten ! — 

Had I foreseen it, — could I have believed it ! — 
The long, long interval, — and now at last, 

The death of hope O, Cosmo ! Cosmo ! 

(Overcome with emotion, covers her face.) 

It cannot last my heart is not so stubborn. — 

( Unties a small parcel of letters lying on the table.) 
This reached me, — O ! I well remember it, — 
My hand clasped fast in my sweet mother's ! — Hours 
Of rapture ! that 't is death to think on now ! — 
One parting look, and I have done." — pp. 51, 52. 

As she sits, engrossed by her sad employment, two men, 
masked, approach and attempt to seize her, but are attacked 
by Cosmo, who suddenly comes to her rescue, and puts one 
to death and the other to flight. Still, offended pride on the 
one side, and maidenly reserve on the other, prevent an ex- 
planation, and the lovers again part unreconciled. A second 
soliloquy of Demetria, in her chamber, is in the same deli- 
cate and touching strain. 

" Dem. Married ! To-morrow! Cosmo and Olivia! 

Do not my senses pass some horrid juggle ? 
Some slight of darkness but to lure my doom ? — 
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Hush ! Shadows seem to flit around me. Oh ! 

To-morrow ! — my sister's wedding day ! — O, where, 
Where, where, shall I be ! — 

( Walks distractedly up and down : at last, stops before 
her mother's picture, bursting into tears.) 
O, mother ! mother ! why art thou not here ? — 
In vain are all thy cautions, — vain thy counsels ! — 
O ! had I listened, — had I but believed thee ! 
Oft hast thou warned, prophetically warned me. — 
Thy worst forebodings all have come upon me ! — 
Why, why, art thou not here ? — O, could I pour 
My anguish in thy bosom ! — Could thy voice 
But once more greet me ! I 'm alone : — I 've none 
To comfort me. Now, when my cry ascends, 
Thou canst not hear ! O, wert thou here, — couldst thou 
But clasp me ! — " — pp. 56, 57. 

The last scene of this act is a very powerful one, in which 
Cosmo confides his tortured feelings to his friend Orsini. 
The next act opens with the preparation for the nuptial cere- 
mony. The second scene, in which Demetria is introduced 
as having retired to her chamber after witnessing the fatal 
marriage, is a fine specimen of the author's powers. Bianca 
is an old servant of the family. 

" Demetria's chamber. A neglected lamp burning on the table : 
the room gloomy and silent, except at intervals the sound of mu- 
sic and merriment from the apartments below. Demetria en- 
ters, throws herself into a chair, and sits, for some time, as if 
gazing at the light. 

Dem. 'T is past ! — Mine eyes have seen it ! — What is left 
For me ? — The power of Heaven cannot recall it ! — 
'T is registered in that Eternal Book 

Where all irrevocable things are written ! 

Those timbrels mock me. — Would, I could not hear them ! — 

{Looking round the room.) 
Dark, dark ! — like my destiny ! — My spring-time 
Passed swiftly, — sweet as transitory ! — Already 
The frosts of autumn gather hoar around ! — 

The sear leaf falls. I had a mother, — she 

Moulders beneath the sod : — a lover Hark ! — 

How their bursts of merriment shake the roof! Now, now, 
The bridegroom pledges ! now the smile illumes 
A thousand eyes, a thousand tongues repeat 

The plaudit ! Poor Demetria ! who thinks of thee ? 

Darkness may cover thee, storms beat on thee, 
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And none regards it : — sorrow finds no heart-room. 

{After a short silence, convulsed by one or two dtep sobs, 
she rises.) 
Hail ! then, thou lowly bed ! where sighing is hushed, 
Where love comes not, and grief forgets to feel ! 
Chambers of everlasting stillness ! there 
I '11 lay me. — Mother ! mother ! we will sleep 
Together! — (Goes hastily into her boudoir; whence, after 

a few moments, she returns, trembling, and mortally pale.) 
I 've pledged thee, Cosmo ! — Now the seal is set ! — 
And I am plighted to a grimmer bridegroom ! 
Soon, soon, I shall be wedded too ! — Let none 
Judge harshly of me ! — O ! I could have borne 
The direst accidents of fortune ; — seen 
Every dear friend fall off" ; — been left alone 
In this wide world, and waited patiently 
The hour appointed. But to be despised, — 
A cast-ofF by the heart thou lovest, — there, 
There 's the insufferable pang ! (Rings.) 

Will this affect him ? this becloud his triumph ? 

(Enters the inner room again, and returns with her hat 
and mantle.) 
Father ! — that I could say farewell to thee ! — 
May angels comfort thee when I am gone ! 

(Rings again and goes to the window.) 
The moon withdraws her face, and scarce a star 
Looks out to cheer me. (Still gazing.) Beyond your shining 

spheres 
Far, far, must I explore ! — O ! that I knew 
The place, the Paradise where she inhabits, 
And could attain it ! — Who shall guide ? or what 

Assurance have I 

Enter Bianca, who starts back on seeing Demetria. 

Bian. Jesu defend us ! — Whither art thou going ? 

I thought thee at the banquet. — Where art going ? — 

Vein. To walk. 

Bian. Walk ! at this hour ? alone ? 
What mean ye ? — For Heaven's sake, tell me. 

Dem. Hear me, Bianca, 

Bian. Give me thy mantle, child. Thou 'rt pale: thine eyes 
Roll wildly 

Dem. Hear, Bianca. — When I 'm gone, 
Be sure you lay me near her side. 

Bian. (terrified.) She raves ! — 

vol. l. — no. 106. 32 
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What means my darling child ? — Gone where ? 

Dem. Dost hear me ? — 
When I 'm away, — you then may tell him. — 
Say to my father — say — I prayed — I blessed him. 

Bian. (falling on her knees and clasping her.) 
Stay ! stay ! my gracious lady — 't is dark night ! 
O, whither wouldst thou ? — This is frantic madness. 

Dem. (with a desperate calmness.) 
Unclasp your hold. — I am not mad. — Obey me. 
In the pavilion you will find me. Exit." 

— pp. 74-76. 

Bianca, inferring her desperate purpose from her wild 
words, goes in search of assistance. And here is a part of 
the fable, which, we are constrained to say, is not managed 
with the author's accustomed skill. Bianca, in her agony of 
impatience, falls in with Cosmo, and stops to reason and ex- 
postulate with him on his perfidy, through a scene of some 
length. It was a tempting occasion to write a fine passage, 
and the author has availed himself of it excellently well. 
But he should, by all means, have forborne. There is no 
getting over the incongruity of the parties giving themselves 
so much time to be pathetic under circumstances of such in- 
stant emergency. 

The last two scenes are wrought up in a strain of such deep 
passion, that we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of giv- 
ing them entire. 

" Scene IV. The wood : the villa seen across the grounds, 
blazing with lights : Demetria enters, her hair loose and 
flying. 
Dem. She pities me, — she sheds a watery gleam, — 

And the wind moans Once more, once more 

(Slops, and fixes her eyes, with a long and steadfast 
gaze, on the mansion.) 
Happy! — too happy, once ! — Now I must leave ye, — 

Dear natal bowers ! Remembered joys ! ye rise, — 

Ye swell my heart ! 1 scarce can look my last 

How proud the symphony! — How the light turns 

Every thing to enchantment ! There 's her chamber! 

The torches glitter there Why linger ? wherefore ? 

— Why ( Turning away.) 

My hour is come ! Dark bridegroom, take me now ! (Exit.) 

Scene V. The pavilion. Demetria appears from the wood; 

totters into it, and sinks upon a seal. 
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Dem. I feel it — shooting through my heart : — the hand 

Of death is on me. Now, the parting comes. 

'T is dismal ! — Would I had some friend to cheer me ; — 
Some kindly breast to lay my head upon ! — 

To die — alone ( Suddenly clasping her hands.) 

— That 's not the worst ! 

! mother, intercede ! — go prostrate ! — plead ! 
Wrestle, ah ! wrestle for me, mother ! — Clasp Her feet, 
And say I could have borne aught, aught but this ! — 
Thou mayst prevail — thou mayst embrace me yet ! — 
O, hear'st thou ? — Give some sign — Dear mother, 

Whisper me ! breathe upon me ! — O ! some sign ! 

Alas ! alas ! all things are silent ! Ha ! 

Who 's here ? 

(Cosmo throws himself at her feet, unable to speak.) 
Whom do you seek for here, my lord ? 

Cos. I 'm come to grovel here for pardon. Canst thou 
Forgive a wretch like me ? Demetria, Oh ! 

1 've wronged thee, — injured thee past all forgiveness, — 
But never yet have been so cursed as not 

To love thee. 

Dem. Rise, my lord, and leave this place. 

Cos. Never, no never, never will I quit 
Thy feet, till thou has sealed my pardon. Love, 
We 've been undone by fiendish treachery ! 
The Koe of all has twined me in his snare ; — 
That moment, when I vowed to love another, 
My soul clung to thee, — clung in agony. 
Not for one breath, one heart-beat, have I ceased 
To love thee. Canst thou, spotless Purity, 
Pardon my sin, in giving ear to slanders ? 

Dem. Ha, Cosmo ! hast thou foundered on that rock ? 

Cos. O, 't was so subtly laid ! Fool ! fool ! I knew, 
I might have known, that angels sin not. Yet, 

So cunningly I sought to rend the toils, 

But could not. O ! Demetria, canst thou, wronged 
So cruelly, forgive the wretched Cosmo ? 

Dem. I know not whom I 've injured ? — Who could fix 
A stain upon me ? 

Cos. The child of hell that tends 
Thy sister, mastered me by some strong spell : 
Made me believe your heart was Barbadeca's, 
And I but trifled with, to veil your passion. 

Dem. Heavenly powers ! — O, Cosmo, Cosmo ! — 
How couldst thou credit such a tale ! — my heart ! — 
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Mine ? — Barbadeca's ? — O, how couldst thou ? 

Cos. Fiends, fiends, 
With hellish potions, overcame my reason. 
'T is done, — 't is past, — my peace is justly wrecked ! — 
Forgive me, matchless Innocence ; then cast 
Me from remembrance : never think again 
On one so damned. 

Dem. Take my pardon, Cosmo ; 
Would it were healing, as 't is freely given. 
I fain would hear the mournful story ; know 
What frauds can so have wrought upon thy nature, 
Upright and noble as 1 know it is. — 

But 't is too late. My Cosmo, we must part, — 

Death's finger is upon me. 

Cos. (recoiling.) Thou hast not ! — 

Dem. Ah ! Cosmo ! — sorrows pressed so heavily — 
Weak and alone — my constancy gave way — 
I thought in one oblivious draught 

Cos. So then, 
I 've murdered thee ! O, horror, horror ! where 
Is there a depth, dark as my reprobation ? 

Dem. Don't blame thyself so bitterly, my Cosmo, 
Because an evil star has crossed us here. 
Perhaps, hereafter, we may meet in peace, 
There, where the tongue of slander never stings, 
Where no malicious fate can part us. 

Cos. Never — 
Never ! — hope not for me. 

Dem. Would thou couldst feel 
The peace, the bliss that settles at my soul ! — 
But now, disconsolate, alone, I thought 
To breathe my spirit out, as in the desert ; 
Nought looked upon me but the silent heavens ; 
No voice bemoaned me but the passing wind. 
Now, reconciled love is near me ; hope 
And joy spring in my bosom. Hear'st thou not 
Music ! — A sign some blessed one hovers near, 
Commissioned to receive me. 

Cos. Must we part — 

So newly met Thou nothing know'st — not half, 

Not half the love that agonizes here ! 

Dem. Come near me, Cosmo: — let me lean upon thee: — 
Nearer : — I 've loved thee long, and tenderly ; — 
I love thee still, — and never, while this soul 
Partakes of being, will thy virtues cease 
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Their influence o'er me. Whether it be my lot 

To chant with white-stoled sisters, or to weep 

An outcast, never shall I, con I, cease 

To love thee. Let that soothe thine anguish. Now, 

In this last solemn hour, the sharpest pang 

I feel, is thus to leave thee here behind me 

Afflicted and alone. For I had thought 

To tread life's path beside thee, thought to share 

It cannot be I feel it here a grasp 

Like ice, benumbs me. Cosmo, let my prayer 
Prevail. — Waste not thy life in useless sorrow : — 
Be comforted — and cheer — my father. 

Cos. Comforted ! — 

Dem. (in a fainter voice.) Be not deceived 

! by our loves, — by every hope, and fear, 

1 charge thee, lift not thy rash hand against 

Thyself. O ! 't is a solemn thing That gleam 

Has faded ; — Darkness, dread uncertainty, 

Oppress me. Live — and pray for my unhappy 

(Her voice dies away.) 
Cos. Thou 'rt sinking! — dying! O, for words, — ut- 
terance, — 

Loved — loved O, I am I cannot 

Dem. (her head resting on his bosom. ) 

Ah, Cosmo ! I have much to tell thee too 

More — many ! — tender legacies — I 'd leave thee ■ 

But shadows swim before me — shadows (Dies.) 

Cos. (for some time motionless.) 

Still ? — Dead ? Her heart beats not ! Yes — No — 

Her pulse All's stopped! Dead! dead! I clasp her 

clay ! 

sacrificed, O murdered angel ! — This, 
This is thy recompense ! — Have I bereft 

Those eyes of lustre ? I broken that fond heart ? — 

What anguish must have driven her ? — O, the pangs, 

The pangs her spirit suffered ! — Thief ! wretch ! caitiff ! — 

1 am too hateful ! — Gentle, slaughtered angel ! 
One kiss — while life's perfume is on thy lips 

(Kisses her : gazes on her awhile : kisses her again.) 
I ask no more than to partake thy lot ! 

(Stabs himself and sinks by her side.) " 

— pp. 80-85. 
" The Judgment, a Vision," the first piece in the second 
volume, made, if we remember right, the author's first adven- 
ture with the public, nearly twenty years ago. It contains a 
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number of striking pictures ; but its theme is one of such intract- 
able grandeur and vastness, that it is no disparagement to the 
writer to say, that, on the whole, it fails to satisfy. The blank 
verse in which it is written is stately and polished, though it 
wants something of the elegant fluency and ease which distin- 
guish the versification of the Dramas. " Sachem's- Wood," 
a short composition, similar in structure and style to the Epis- 
tles prefixed to the Cantos of " Marmion," is of much inferior 
pretensions to the rest. It belongs to the class of fugitive 
and occasional poems, and probably might not have found a 
place in these volumes, but from the filial wish, — as honora- 
ble as natural, — to embalm the memory of a justly venerated 
parent with the spices among which this record of him is pre- 
served. 

Before leaving Mr. Hillhouse's poems to say a few words 
upon his prose, we must not be so false to our vocation as 
not to exercise ourselves a little in finding fault, and the rather 
as we have in hand one of the few writers of the day, to whom, 
from the care which he has himself taken in elaborating his 
compositions, a punctilious criticism may with propriety be 
applied. The reader does after all meet occasionally with a 
sentence of feeble meaning, which shows all the worse for 
the brilliancy which surrounds it. For instance, near the be- 
ginning of the second act of " Percy's Masque," Douglas, in 
his first interview with Percy after their separation, having 
repeated to his friend language uttered by him in his sleep, is 
made to reply to an expression of surprise on his part ; 
" 'T is true ; — and more than I can now remember; " 

a line which certainly deserves to be mended or dismissed. 
On the other hand, a few lines on, the following, from the 
same person when urged by Percy to consider his father be- 
fore he attaches himself to the desperate fortunes of one who 
was a stranger to his blood, must be owned to be a little de 
trop fort ; 

" Peace ! I 'd not go, if staying here would strew 
His hoar hairs in the tomb, — not stir, by Heaven ! " 

Much oftener, though still rarely, a line is faulty from imper- 
fect structure. The most frequent case of this is, the occur- 
rence of verses wanting two syllables of the legitimate meas- 
ure. Of course, the freedom of blank verse dialogue allows 
them, particularly at the beginning and close of interlocu- 
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tions ; and to avoid them altogether would be but a fastidi- 
ous nicety. But their frequent recurrence, especially in the 
midst of a passage? is ungraceful. For example ; 

" Its drift suits well, — love-breathing words 
Without direction, date, or name. This, — mark ye — 
Lodged in the cover of the cruel lines 
That sent you crest-fallen home, converts 
Into a honeyed billet to yourself." — Vol.i. p. 22. 

The little pains it would have cost to give to the first and 
fourth of these lines their due complement of feet would have 
been well bestowed. So again ; 

"Till, giddy with enchantment, and fast bound, 
She starts, — transforms into a fiend, 
Wrenches the heart-strings, and is gone for aye." 

— p. 35. 

In a rhymed poem, the deficiency is still less agreeable, as 

" Highwood ; pray, how could I 
Know or suspect a thing so sly ? " — Vol. ii. p. 46. 

The line used in this style of composition is, in its best 
estate, exceedingly scant, and will by no means suffer the 
amputation here inflicted on it, of one quarter of its little 
length. 

Much more seldom a line is just as much too long, as, 

" She presently turned round, and fixed her large, wild eyes." 

— Vol. i. p. 39. 

Which is no less than a blank verse Alexandrine. And in 
two or three instances both faults occur together, which is the 
most manageable case of all, since the art of the typographer 
would presently set all right. Thus ; 

" Where can he loiter ? — Time and place 
Were both so iterated ! — Fools never comprehend," &c. 

—p. 22. 

Divide the couplet, as follows, and instead of two lines, one 
defective and one redundant, we have two of perfect struc- 
ture, except that the second has the peculiarity, — an author- 
ized one, — of containing three syllables in the first foot. 

" Where can he loiter ? — Time and place were both 
So iterated ! — Fools never comprehend." 

— p. 22. 
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The reverse process of taking a superfluous foot from the 
end of the first line to help the second, which is just so much 
" curtailed of its fair proportion," would restore both the fol- 
lowing to symmetry. 

"A thrill of terror rooted me ; they seemed | to frown 
And menace me with hostile eyes." — p. 245. 

Possibly, however, these may be mere clerical inadvertences, 
as we observe that in a quotation of that grand passage, — 

" They were the watchmen by an empire's cradle. 
Whose youthful sinews show like Rome's, 
Whose head | tempestuous rears the ice-encrusted cap," &c. 

(Vol. ii. p. 193.) 

the second and third lines are marred in the same manner, by 
the wrong division which we have copied. 

Occasional instances, we fear, may be pointed out of an 
objectionable phraseology. We can scarcely make up our 
minds to the use (by following which, many a small wit now- 
a-days is led to imagine, that he has found the art of being 
effective,) of the pronoun ye for you, when the objective 
case is to be expressed. 

" For vows he would persist had passed-between ye," 

(Vol.i. p. 30.) 

and the like, is phraseology which has been so long out of 
good use, that it has now all the appearance of an affected in- 
novation ; though it is true, that, if one chooses to make an 
argument in its defence, authority can be produced for it 
from the old standard writers. But, as to going further, and 
employing the word when it is one person only that is in- 
tended, we beg our author, who loves the English language 
well, not to lend his high authority to the weaker vessels, 
which are bringing in such a poor and useless solecism. 
Lowth, in his Grammar, while he condemned it, thought that 
he found it in a verse of the received translation of the 
prophet Micah ; but if he had looked at the passage in the 
original, he would have seen, that the English words are but 
a closely literal rendering of the Hebrew, in which, as is not 
uncommon in that language, there is a confusion of numbers. 
And, to speak frankly our own mind, when Jacquelina, in the 
first of Mr. Hillhouse's dramas, is made to say to Cosmo, 

" She loved ye, dear as life," (Vol. i. p. 27.) 
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and when the mask says to Demetria, 

" No harm shall come to ye," (p. 52.) 

and Bianca to Cosmo, 

" Well may ye falter," (p. 80.) 

we are fain to ask ourselves, whether it is Mr. Hillhouse's 
correct and manly page that is before us, or some boarding- 
school Muse's essay in a Souvenir. 
So, 

" Where be my lord, the Count ? " (p. 80.) 
is language once in some credit, but long ago obsolete, and 
having no claim to be revived. 

" Set, though unstable, — blind to old desert." (p. 27.) 
Set, for obstinate, is, we take it, a provincial vulgarism, find- 
ing itself now for the first time on an elegant writer's page. 

"To realize thee foul and reprobate," (p. 210.) 
is, we suppose, an indefensible expression, though it has ob- 
tained some currency in this country. Realize is a good 
word ; but it means to make a thing real, and not, — what it 
is often employed to express, — to perceive the reality of a 
thing. Once more, — to disburden ourselves of this minute 
criticism, of which, if well founded, Mr. Hillhouse, better 
than most men, knows the worth, — respecting the use of 
the word liege, we have not, of course, in these ends of the 
earth, any usus loquendi to direct us ; but, if we may trust 
our ear, it should never be used alone, as he has sometimes 
used it. 

" You task me, liege, above my knowledge." — p. 285. 

" First view a little entertainment, liege." — p. 286. 

"They 'II rue this gambol. Marked you, liege, the flash 
Of swords unsheathing ? " (p. 290.) 

This word, addressed to a monarch, follows the analogy, if 
we mistake not, of the word lord addressed to a noble. 
" My liege," " my lord," " most mighty liege," " most val- 
iant lord ; " these forms are English ; but if either word 
can be used in the vocative, independently of some adjunct, 
it is the latter, and the expression would, at least, have great 
abruptness. 

Of the three prose Discourses in the second volume, the 
first, to which we formerly* called the attention of our readers, 

* North American Review, Vol. XXIV. pp. 137 et seq. 
VOL. L. NO. 106. 33 
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relates to " Some of the Considerations which should influence 
an Epic or a Tragic Writer in the Choice of an Era." It is 
more formal than either of the others, and to us, we own, less 
satisfactory, both in point of argument and of literary execu- 
tion. We extract from it the following strain of just and 
striking remark, which we like not at all the less for being 
sensible that there is also much that might be forcibly urged 
on the other side. Men's sources of inspiration, — the im- 
pulses, under which what is best within them must be brought 
out, if at all, — are exceedingly different. Intellect is cos- 
mopolitan ; but yet there are better men than McGregor, 
who, like him, only feel their full strength when their foot is 
on their native heath. The genius of Burns was essentially 
a genius loci ; and that of Scott, if not greatest, was certainly 
most rich and fertile, on his own soil ; not to say, what, in- 
deed, was scarcely within our author's view, that there are 
forms of composition, which almost owe their being to the in- 
fluences of country. The lyric is such a form. Independent 
of Greece and Germany, Pindar and Korner could not have 
been. The satire is still more obviously another such form. 
" Let our countrymen pause, ere they adopt an opinion 
sometimes gravely urged, — that an American must illustrate 
an American theme, or never hope to be ingrafted into the 
affections of his country. What ! circumscribe within a couple 
of centuries, and the transactions of a few thinly-peopled colo- 
nies, the illimitable flights of the imagination ! Compel every 
species of genius to choose from the same scanty store of re- 
cent materials, or deny its inspiration ! Philosophy might teach 
the absurdity of the idea. But is it sanctioned by the practice 
of other nations ? — What real relationship have Spenser's 
realms of Fairy to the United Kingdom of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ? What exclusive interest has the British Isle in 
the loss or recovery of Paradise ? Does England rest her dra- 
matic glory on the interlocutory chronicle of Shakspeare, rather 
than on Othello, Hamlet, and Macbeth ? With the exception 
of Lear, we have comprised in this brief list the crown-jewels 
of English poesy, the darling boast and pride of British hearts. 
Not one of them is on an English theme. The French equally 
idolize their Tragedy ; yet not one of Racine's or Corneille's, 
and but one of Voltaire's six-and-twenty tragedies, is founded 
on a Gallic subject. Ariosto, Alfieri, and Metastasio looked 
abroad. Tasso's scene is on foreign and neutral ground, and 
his heroes are a chivalrous assembly from all the nations of 
Europe ; Dante's grand domain is imaginary, but its dark ac- 
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companiments must be confessed to be strictly Italian. These 
are names of some consideration ; but perhaps a more brilliant 
destiny attended others, who politicly flattered their country 
with a national theme. — How much has national gratitude done 
for the Albion's England of Warner, for the Civil War of Dan- 
iel, for the Bosworth Field of Beaumont, for the Italia of Tris- 
sino, for the Henriade of Voltaire, for Drayton's Poly-Olbion, 
for Blackmore's Arthur, for Pye's Alfred, for Milman's Samor, 
for Barlow's Columbiad ? 

" The great masters of modern times appear, for the most 
part, not to have found congenial matter in their own annals, 
and they went fearlessly in search of it wherever the spirit led 
them. If, just emerging from a martial age, whose splendid 
poetic capabilities we have attempted to develope, they might 
choose from the whole visible and invisible universe, how much 
more may we ! " — Vol. n. pp. 92-94. 

The Discourse " in Commemoration of the Life and Ser- 
vices of General Lafayette" is an elegant biography of that 
great man, accompanied by many judicious and striking re- 
flections naturally growing out of the subject. The Discourse 
" on the Relations of Literature to a Republican Govern- 
ment " is in a yet higher style. It is full of eloquence and 
wisdom. Though we have already been seduced into multi- 
plying extracts to an altogether unexpected extent, we cannot 
resist the temptation to lay before our readers the two follow- 
ing fine passages. Speaking of "the policy, as well as duty, 
of educating in the most finished manner our youth of large 
expectations, expressly to meet the dangers and fulfil the du- 
ties of men of leisure,'''' Mr. Hillhouse says ; 

" The mischievous, and truly American notion, that, to en- 
joy a respectable position, every man must traffic, or preach, or 
practise, or hold an office, brings to beggary and infamy, many 
who might have lived, under a juster estimate of things, use- 
fully and happily ; and cuts us off" from a needful, as well as 
ornamental, portion of society . The necessity of laboring for 
sustenance is, indeed, the great safeguard of the world, the 
ballast, without which the wild passions of men would bring 
communities to speedy wreck. But man will not labor with- 
out a motive ; and successful accumulation, on the part of the 
parent, deprives the son of this impulse. Instead, then, of 
vainly contending against laws, as insurmountable as those of 
physics, and attempting to drive their children into lucrative 
industry, why do not men, who have made themselves opulent, 
open their eyes, at once, to the glaring fact, that the cause, — 
the cause itself, — which braced their own nerves to the strug- 
gle for fortune, does not exist for their offspring ? The father 
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has taken from the son his motive ! — a motive confessedly im- 
portant to happiness and virtue, in the present state of things. 
He is bound, therefore, by every consideration of prudence 
and humanity, neither to attempt to drag him forward without 
a cheering, animating principle of action, — nor recklessly to 
abandon him to his own guidance, — nor to poison him with the 
love of lucre for itself; but, under new circumstances, — with 
new prospects, — at a totally different starting-place from his 
own, — to supply other motives, — drawn from our sensibility to 
reputation, — from our natural desire to know, — from an en- 
larged view of our capacities and enjoyments, — and a more 
high and liberal estimate of our relations to society. Fearful, 
indeed, is the responsibility of leaving youth, without mental 
resources, to the temptations of splendid idleness ! Men who 
have not considered this subject, while the objects of their 
affection yet surround their table, drop no seeds of generous 
sentiments, animate them with no discourse on the beauty of 
disinterestedness, the paramount value of the mind, and the 
dignity of that renown which is the echo of illustrious actions. 
Absorbed in one pursuit, their morning precept, their mid-day 
example, and their evening moral, too often conspire to teach 
a single maxim, and that in direct contradiction of the inculca- 
tion, so often and so variously repeated ; ' It is better to get 
wisdom than gold.' Right views, a careful choice of agents, 
and the delegation, betimes, of strict authority, would insure the 
object. Only let the parent feel, and the son be early taught, 
that, with the command of money and leisure, to enter on man- 
hood without having mastered every attainable accomplishment, 
is more disgraceful than threadbare garments, and we might 
have the happiness to see in the inheritors of paternal wealth, 
less frequently, idle, ignorant prodigals and heart-breakers, 
and more frequently, high-minded, highly educated young men, 
embellishing, if not called to public trusts, a private station. 

" For the consideration of those who confound leisure with 
idleness, we would merely observe, that, in their proper accep- 
tation, the phrases, ' a man of leisure,' and an ' idle man,' are 
about as nearly synonymous as the terms, Patriot and Politician. 

" With such a class ornamenting the circles of our chief 
cities, we should soon see a modification of claims. The arro- 
gance of simple wealth would stand rebuked, before the double 
title of those who superadded intellectual distinction. Accom- 
plished minds, finding the air of fashionable assemblies more 
respirable, would more frequently venture into them. Society 
might be lively, various, and intelligent ; — an alliance of wit, 
learning, genius, and fortune, on terms of just appreciation. 
Meanwhile, the higher standard of public sentiment in relation 
to intellectual pursuits would thrill along the nerves of litera- 
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ture and the arts, — to thousands, who now act in the belief, 
that money is the true and only Kalon. With the juster re- 
cognition of mental claims, and the increasing honors paid to 
letters by the few, would follow an increase of respect in the 
many. Thence would ensue rectified perceptions as to man's 
true aims ; a calmer and righter mind ; and a less blind sub- 
serviency to our too-besetting passions. 

"The People (meaning the mass) have been sharper-sighted 
to their true interests than the rich. The means of elementary 
education are scattered everywhere ; munificent funds are es- 
tablished in many of the States, which insure the benefit of 
common schools to all. Those inferior departments of knowl- 
edge, whose utility is more obvious to the multitude, and with- 
in their aims, have been provided for. But where are the 
great foundations of the affluent ? where the evidences of their 
high appreciation of a noble education ? The sons of the la- 
borer and mechanic are pushing forward; the distance is grow- 
ing less and less between them and the heirs of the wealthiest 
citizen: — nay, often, privation and seclusion have done for 
the heart and the intellect of the one, what the amplest means 
and opportunity have failed to purchase for the other, — failed 
because misapplied, or not applied at all. Blindness to the 
real value of intellectual accomplishment lies at the root of 
common opinion ; and must first be cured. The possessors of 
wealth may, then, be disenchanted of the notion, that their 
sons, if not installed in the counting-room, or distributed among 
the professions, must be blotted from the roll of useful citizens. 
They must and can be convinced, that our greatest want is the 
want of an order combining superior means with illuminated 
minds ; and that the two especial testimonies, required by their 
country, at the hands of the opulent, are, — building towers of 
light to preserve rational liberty, amidst the fogs and shallows 
of democratical fanaticism ; and bequeathing to her their sons 
equipped, either for public or private life, by a consummate 
education. 

"These views, carried out, would soon enrich us with intel- 
lectual men of fortune, numerous enough to infuse a nobler 
flavor into miscellaneous society ; and from whom, as from a 
springhead, would flow more elevated and just conceptions of 
the social duties of a freeman and a gentleman, exempted by 
his patrimony from the task of acquiring property. Their 
habits, opinions, and attainments would be admired and imitat- 
ed. We should have a class performing the functions of an 
Aristocracy, without its intolerable appendages. Our orna- 
mental order would resemble one of our own peerless rivers, 
always present, to diffuse fertility and beauty, but always 
changing its healthful waters." — pp. 125 - 130. 
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The Discourse concludes in the following beautiful strain ; 

"It is impossible to expand the subject further. True-heart- 
ed earnestness, concentration, and perseverance would effect a 
change. The sincere cooperation of the rich alone would put 
causes in action, that would soon pervade and stimulate the 
whole community. — But, whatever present disappointment 
may await hopes like these, literary men ought never to relax 
their efforts, never to undervalue their noble calling. Over- 
looked they may be, in the busy world, or beside the political 
idols of the hour ; but they have sources of cheerfulness, and 
sustaining dignity, within, which neither fickle fortune, nor 
tickler party, can take away. Their peace of mind is not laid 
up in vessels which a demagogue can shatter ; their honors 
are not transitory as the tenure of office ; their independent 
thoughts are not tortured to conformity by the machinery of 
party ; their soul's vital aspiration is not staked on the issue of 
a canvass ; old age is not, to them, the ' pining atrophy ' of 
worn-out or disappointed statesmen. A living fount of mental 
gladness sparkles in their bosom. Solitude is not solitude to 
them : the shadows of the past, the wide-spread, ever-varying 
Universe, are passing before them, and visions of the future 
beckon them on. Sometimes, perhaps, amidst the glare and 
hurry of a great metropolis, struck with the results of her con- 
federated minds, the man of letters may feel useless and alone. 
Let him reflect, that all usefulness, and all happiness, are a com- 
promise; and that periodical eclipses are the price of habitual 
enthusiasm. Let him ponder and compare ; — but never mistake 
so widely as to link, even in wish, his immortal part to the drag- 
rope of the world's affairs. His pursuits refer to higher, though 
less obvious things ; to ideal beauty, — abstract truth, — univer- 
sal interests, — enduring principles : they bring wealth to the 
soul, and transport to the mind : they drop seeds which shoot 
up a growth for perpetuity : they collect radiance for the 
torch which Faith waves to man, contending with shadows and 
billows on this world's shore, ere his eye catches that fixed and 
purer beam, which burns alway on the battlements of his final 
home." — pp. 141-143. 

We have no words of common compliment with which to 
take our leave of Mr. Hillhouse. From one who so well 
understands the reasonableness, and has found the benefit, of 
the nonum prematur in annum, the public cannot expect to 
hear often ; but certainly there are very few living writers, 
from whom the announcement of a new work would give 
equal pleasure. 



